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[ An phitheatre at Petra.] 


Tue late learned Dr. Vincent, in his “‘ Periplis of the 
Erythréan Sea,” thus speaks of the city of Petra before 
its ruins were laid open to modern curiosity by the 
adventurous efforts of recent travellers *. 

“ Petra is the capital of Edom or Seir, the Iduméa or 
Arabia Petréa of the Greeks, the Nabatéa, considered 
both by geographers, historians, and poets, as_the 
source of all the precious commodities of the East. 
And as Iduméa is derived from Edom, or Esau the son 
of Isaac, so is Nabatéa deduced from Nebaioth the son 
of Ishmael. ‘The Traditions of the Arabians’ refer to 
Ishmael the son of Abraham, as the father of the 
families that settled in Hejaz, which is Arabia Deserta ; 
and to Edom as the ancestor of the Iduméans, who 

* Dr. Vincent was Dean of Westminster. In his preface to his 
‘ Periplis, he says, “ The Periplis of the Erythréan Sea is a title 
prefixed to a work which contains the best account of the commerce 
catried on from the Red Sea and the coast of Africa to the East 
Indies, daring the time that Egypt was a province of the Roman 
empire. * * The Erythréan Sea is an appellation given, in 
the age of the author, to the whole expanse of ocean reaching from 
the coast of Africa to the utmost boundary of ancient knowledge 
on the east; an appellation, in all appearance, deduced from their 
entrance into it by the straits of the Red Sea, styled Erythra by 
the Greeks.” It is not certain who the author of the Periplts was. 
Dr. Vincent’s works on the “ Commerce of the Ancients” were 
published by him in a collected edition in 1807. 

Vou. V. 





occupied Arabia Petréa. The name of this capital 
(Petra), in all the various languages in which it occurs, 
implies a rock; and as such it is described in the 
Scriptures, in Strabo, and Al Edrissi; but it is a rock 
supplied with an abundant spring of water, styled 
Thomud by the Nubian, which gives it a distinction 
ftom ali the rocks in the vicinity, and constitutes it a 
fortress of importance in the desert. Strabo did not 
visit it himself, but describes it from the account of his 
friend Athenodédrus the philosopher. Athenoddrus 
spoke with great admiration of the people, their civilized 
manners, and quiet disposition. Moses was forbidden 
to molest the sons of Edom in his passage through the 
wilderness; but that there was then a considerable com- 
merce in the country we have reason to conclude, from 
the conquest of Midian, in its neighbourhood, by Gideon, 
not many years later, when gold is described as abun- 
dant among the Midianites, and their wealth in camels 
a proof of the traffic by which they subsisted. In the 
reign of David, Hadad the prince of Edom was driven 
out, and Hebrew garrisons were placed in Elath and 
Ezion Geber, where Prideaux supposes that David 
commenced the trade of Ophir, which was afterwards 
carried to its height by Solomon.” 

The whole commerce of the East originally passed 
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through Arabia Petréa to Phénicia, Tyre, and Egypt. 
“ Notwithstanding,” continues Dr. Vincent, “ that the 
caravans decreased in proportion to the advance of 
navigation, still Petra was a eapital of consideration in 
the age of the Periplis; there was still a proportion of 
the trade passed from Leuké Komé [the white village] 
to this city, and its princes maintained a rank similar to 
that of Herod in Judéa. In all the subsequent fluctu- 
ations of power some commercial transactions are dis- 
coverable in this province; and if Egypt should ever 
be under a civilized government again, Petréa would 
be no longer a desert.” 

The late John Lewis Burckhardt, in a journey which 
he made from Damascus through the mountains of 
Arabia Petréa to Cairo, in the summer of 1812, dis- 
covered the ruins of Petra. “I was particularly 
anxious,” he says, in his Journal, under date of August 
22, “of visiting Wady Mousa, of the antiquities of 
which I had heard the country-people speak in terms of 
great admiration, and from thence I had hoped to cross 
the desert in a straight line to Cairo; but my guide 
was afraid of the hazards of a journey through the 
desert. I therefore pretended to have made a vow to 
slaughter a goat in honour of Haroun (Aaron), whose 
tomb I knew was situated at the extremity of the valley, 
and by this stratagem I thought that I should have the 
means of seeing the valley in my way to the tomb. To 
this my guide had nothing to oppose; the dread of 
drawing upon himself, by resistance, the wrath of 
Haroun, completely silenced him.” Farther on, speak- 
ing of the antiquities of Wady Mousa, Burckhardt says, 
* Of these [ regret that Iam not able to give a very 
complete account: I well knew the character of the 
people around me ;—I was without protection in the 
midst of a desert where no traveller had ever before 
been seen; and a close examination of these works of 
the infidels, as they are called, would have excited 
suspicions that I was a magician jn search of treasures ; 
I should at least have been detained and prevented from 
prosecuting my journey to Egypt, and in all probability 
should have beén stripped of the little money which I 
possessed, and, what was infinitely more valuable to 
me, of my journal-book. Future travellers may visit 
the spot under the protection of an armed force; the 
inhabitants will become more accustomed to the re- 
searches of strangers, and the antiquities of Wady 
Mousa will then be found to rank amongst the most 
curious remains of ancient art.” * * “In comparing 
the testimonies of authors cited in ‘ Reland’s Palestina,’ 
it appears very probable that the ruins in Wady Mousa 
are those of the ancient Petra, and it is remarkable that 
Eusebius says the tomb of Aaron was shown near 
Petra.” 

Colonel Leake, who edited ‘ Burckhardt’s Travels,’ 
thus points out, in the preface, the probabilities that the 
ruins in Wady Mousa were those of the ancient Petra :— 

“The country of the Nabatei, of which Petra was 
the chief town, is well characterised by Diodorus as 
containing some fruitful spots, but as being, for the 
most part, desert and waterless. With equal accuracy, 
the combined information of Eratosthenes, Strabo, and 
Pliny, describes Petra as falling in a line drawn from 
the head of the Arabian Gulf (Suez) to Babylon; as 
being at the distance of three or four days from Jericho 
and of four or five from Pheenicon, which was a place 
now called Moyeleh, on the Nabatean coast, near the 
entrance of the #lanitic Gulf; and as situated in a 
valley of about two miles in length, surrounded with 
deserts, inclosed within precipices, and watered by a 
river. The latitude of 30° 20’, ascribed by Ptolemy to 
Petra, agrees moreover very accurately with that which 
is the result of the geographical information of Burck- 
hardt. The vestiges of opulence, and the apparent 
date of the architecture at Wady Mousa, are equally 
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conformable with the remains of the history of Petra 
found in Strabo, from whom it appears that, previous 
to the reign of Augustus, or wnder the latter Ptolemies, 
a very latge portion of the commerce of Arabia and 
India passed through Petra to the Mediterranean, and 
that armies of camels were required to convey the mer- 
chandise from Leuce Come [Leuké Komé], on the Red 
Sea, through Petra, to Rhinocolura, now El Arish, 
But among the ancient authorities regarding Petra, 
none are more curious than those of Josephus, Eu- 
sebius, and Jerome, all persons well acquainted with 
these countries, and who agree in proving that the 
sepulchre of Aaron in Mount Hor was near Petra. 
From hence it seems evident that the present object of 
Mussulman devotion, under the name of the tomb of 
Haroun, stands upon the same spot which has always 
been regarded as the burying-place of Aaron; and 
there remains little doubt, therefore, that the mountain 
to the west of Petra is the Mount Hor of the Scrip- 
tures, Mousa being, perhaps, an Arabic corruption of 
Movra, where Aaron is said to have died.” 

Captains Irby and Mangles, who, in 1818, visited 
Petra, with considerable risk, and only after persevering 
in the face of numerous obstacles, say, in their account : 

“ Our defile brought us directly down into this place 
[the valley of Wady Mousa], whose name had become 
so familiar to us: it is, at the point where we entered 
it, a stony but cultivated valley, of moderate size, with- 
out much character or beauty, running in a direction 
from east to west. A lesser hollow, sloping down to it 
from the southward, meets it at an angle: at the upper 
end of the latter valley is the village seen over stages of 
hanging fruit-grounds, which are watered by a spring. 
* * Some hundred yards below this spring begin the 
outskirts of the vast necropolis of Petra. * * As we 
advanced, the natural features of the defile grew more 
and more imposing at every step, and the excavations 
and sculpture more frequent on both sides, till it 
presented at last a continued street of tombs, beyond 
which the rocks, gradually approaching each other, 
seemed all at once to close without any outlet. There 
is, however, one frightful chasm for the passage of the 
stream, which furnisls, as it did anciently, the only 
avenue to Petra on this side [the eastern]. It is im- 
possible to conceive any thing more awful or sublime 
than such an approach; the width is not more than 
just sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast, 
—the sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from 
four hundred to seven hundred feet in height,—and 
they often overhang to such a degree, that, without 
their absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and 
completely shut out for one hundred yards together, 
and there is little more light than in acavern. The 
screaming of the eagles, hawks, and owls, who were 
soaring above our heads in considerable numbers, 
seemingly annoyed at any one approaching their lonely 
habitation, added much to the singularity of the scene.” 

On arriving at the theatre, “ Here,” continue our tra- 
vellers, “ the ruins of the city burst on the view in their 
full grandeur, shut in, on the opposite side, by barren, 
craggy precipices, from which numerous ravines and 
valleys, like those we had passed, branch out in dll 
directions ;—the sides of the mountains, covered with 
an endless variety of excavated tombs and private 
dwellings, presented altogether the most singular scene 
we ever beheld;—and we must despair to give the 
reader an idea of the singular effect of rocks, tinted 
with most extraordinary hues, whose summits present 
us with Nature in her most savage and romantic form, 
whilst their bases are worked out in all the symmetry 
and regularity of art, with colonnades and pediments, 
and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicular 
surface.” 

This truly singular city—singular not merely from 
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its ruins, as exhibiting its ancient opulence and grandeur, 
but also from its being literally a city hewn out of the 
rock—has been minutely illustrated in the ‘ Voyage de 
l'Arabie Pétrée,’ by MM. Leon de Laborde and Linant, 
from which the view of the amphitheatre which accom- 
panies this account is taken. This splendid work was 
published in 1830, in Paris, by Laborde, in the absence 
of his colleague, who was at the time engaged in the 
service of the Pasha of Egypt. Speaking of Petra, 
Laborde says, in his preface, ‘‘ Vague traditions had 
only apprized us that a town existed which surpassed 
in extent and magnificence the Queen of the Desert— 
the famous Palmyra.” The plates in this yolume attest 
the magnificence of the city, and show what a continued 
series of labours must have been expended, during 
different. ages, on the yarious works hewn out of the 
rock,—the dwellings, tombs, and temples. We shall 
have another occasion to return to the description of 
this city, 





THE BRIDAL GIFT.—A Tazz. 
(From The Plain Englishman.) 

THERE was merriment and rejoicing in the little village 
of Ifley, for one of its prettiest maidens was that day to 
be led to the altar by one of its honestest youths, It 
was the season of temporary répose and of anxious 
hope, between the hay and the corn haryest, which is 
perhaps one of the most interesting of the whole year. 
‘Two or three clusters of villagers were to be seen in the 
church-yard, looking with happy haste for the arrival 
of the bride and bridegroom, , Their smiling faces were 
in harmony with the aayveraal brahtness. of the land- 
scape which lay around. The Thames, which is here 
but a little streamlet, was sparkling in the beaming 
sunshine, or reflecting the few passing clouds of a sum- 
mer morning ;—the cattle were grazing in the green 
fields, which were now free for their unconfined enjoy- 
ment ;—the light breeze was passing over the ripening 
corn, swaying it with the most graceful and wave-like 
motion. The old Saxon church stood amidst the graves 
of twenty generations, a splendid monument of ancient 
piety. As the aged people sat in its spacious porch, 
they looked back to the time when their hopes of hap- 
piness had been as ardent as those of the young pair, 
who were now approaching to begin the same course of 
domestic comfort, which they had sought in the morn- 
ing of their lives; and some sighed for disappointed 
expectations, and some wept for their departed com- 
panions, As the youthful folks tripped over the green 
mounds whose lessons were at that moment forgotten, 
they thought only of life as of one long summer day, 
and they looked at the happiness they were about to 
witness as something which might be privileged from 
the clouds and storms of maturer years. But the ap- 
proach of the minister disturbed their reveries. 

Alice Holt and James Webb had plighted their vows, 
and the bells of the old tower were pouring forth that 
music which is always sweet, and the smiling gossips 
had strewed flowers in their way, and the kind-hearted 
pastor had given them an affectionate greeting, when a 
reverend stranger stood in their homeward path and 
implored a blessing for them. The young people re- 
turned his salutation with natural politeness, and in- 
vited him to partake of their humble entertainment. 
There was something in the stranger’s appearance that 
on any ordinary occasion would have commanded re- 
spect. His dress was very plain but extremely neat ;— 
his garb was of an antiquated fashion, but it seemed as 
if no modern taste would accord with the wearer, His 
long grey hair curled upon his unstooping shoulders ; 
and his staff seemed rather the companion of a vigorous 
man than the support of an infirm one. The stranger 
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accepted the offer which was made him, and took his 
seut at the wedding festival without causing or ex- 
periencing embarrassment. 

After the cup had gone merrily round to those 
pledges of good-will which were much sincerer than the 
compliments of more splendid boards, the stranger rose 
to propose a sentiment. Adapting his language to the 
homely garb in which the feelings of the other guests 
had been expressed, he exclaimed, with much emphasis, 
“ May a good turn never be forgotten.” The toast 
went round, but the stranger did not sit down. ‘ My 
friends,” he continued, “I came here this day to pay a 
debt. It is of very long standing, but the obligation to 
discharge it is not the less absolute. Thirty years ago 
I lived in this village. There is a token by which that 





peed old man in the chimney corner will remember me, 
ut that is for his own. ear. I was in trade ;—my 
means were smal!,—and I was unfortunate, I sold all ; 
and I thank God [ paid all that I was in debt. Withou: 
a shilling in the world, I determined t abroad, My 
resolution was soon acted Upon and Toopiaaurieated 
it to no one but the father of Alice Holt. On the 
morning of my departure he met me at the mill, He 
was the best friend I ever had. He wept like a child 
at our separation, and—excuse my own tears—he thrust 
a purse into my hands, which I believe contained the 
savings of his life, I Jong struggled against receiving 
the gift; but he would hear of no excuse. My wants, 
said he, are few and are soon saline, A little more 
labour will make me onge again as rich; but for you 
to be voyaging to a foreign land, without a penny to 
buy you respect, I cannot bear it. . Pay me if ever you 
should come home rich: if you find me gone, I may 
leave a wife or a child that you may return it to,” 

There was a deep silence in all the company; and 
the bride was in tears. “Alice,” continued the stranger, 
“do not think me an intruder upon your mirth if I 
thus call up the memory of the most kind-hearted man 
I ever knew. Those are sweet tears which you shed, 
and you owe them to such a father. That happiness is 
the most secure which can afford to listen to the claims 
of truth and feeling. But to continue my story. Your 
father left ten pounds in my hand, and I made a secret 
vow that no temptation of idleness or folly should pre- 
vent me putting his loan to good interest. I obtained a 
passage to one of our colonies. I engaged in a very 
humble employment; but I gradually saved money. I 
rose in the confidence of my master, and my salary was 
increased. I at length obtained a small share in his 
business: I exerted myself so much, that after some 
years I was admitted to half the profits. My partner 
died, and I stood in his place, an opulent British mer- 
chant. I at length came home with more than I 
deserve. But my good fortune has been the work of 
another’s bounty ; and I shall consider myself a steward 
for my fellow-creatures. Alice, there is the amount of 
your father’s loan,—it could not be returned at a better 
season. Young man,” continued he, addressing himself 
to the bridegroom, “I have heard that you are honest, 
industrious, and pious. Your wife has her father’s 
features, and, I trust, her father’s heart. The debt I 
have paid will be a marriage-portion, not the less ac- 
ceptable for being unexpected. It will stock a farm ; 
frugality and prudence will make it profitable to you.” 

Alice and her husband rose to stammer out their 
thanks—for the paper which the stranger presented to 
the bride was a note for a thousand pounds. The 
wondering guests also rose with one accord—but the 
stranger was gone. 

The bridal-gift was not bestowed upon unworthy 
objects. James and Alice were not intoxicated by their 
good fortune. They had abundance, and something 
for the necessitous. 
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FABLE OF THE LION AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

















[The Lion and other Animals.1 


Tue amiable poet Cowper thus ridicules that unima- 
ginative spirit which either cannot understand, or re- 
fuses to enjoy, the pleasure and instruction which may 
be conveyed through the medium of a fable :— 
“T shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no ; 
*Tis clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable. 
And e’en the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull, 
Must have a most uncommon skull.’ 
In his ‘ Tirocinium,’ or a ‘ Review of Public Schools,’ 
he exclaims— 
“ How !—turn again to tales long since forgot, 
fEsop and Pheedrus and the rest ?—Why not ?* 

The fable which the wood-cut is intended to illustrate 
has a more direct reference to scenes of real life than 
some other fables which require to have their aim 
pointed out. The practice of drawing a formal lesson 
or mora! from a fable strips it of its poetic charm. The 
meaning should lie just under the surface—neither toc 
obvious, nor recondite. Without violating this rule, 
however, the reader may be reminded that, setting 
aside private life, there are some fine historical ex- 
amples which illustrate the fable. All history is full of 
the assertion of brute force or strength against the 
claims of justice and equity when not backed by a 
power equally strong ; but the direct application to the 
fable will consist of cases which exhibit a coalition 
where the strongest of the allies secures what has been 
obtained by joint co-operation. 

; The version of the fable given by Dodsley is as fol- 
ows :— 

“A leopard, a lynx, and a wolf were ambitious of 
the honour of hunting with the lion. His savage ma- 
jesty graciously condescended to their desire, and it was 
agreed that they should all have an equal share in 





whatever might be taken. They scour the forest, are 
unanimous in the pursuit, and, after a very fine chace, 
pulled down a noble stag. It was divided with great 
dexterity by the lynx into four equal parts; but just as 
each was going to secure his share, ‘ Hold!’ says the 
lion; ‘ let no one presume to serve himself till he hath 
heard our just and reasonable claims. I seize upon the 
first quarter by virtue of my prerogative ; the second I 
think is due to my superior conduct and courage; I 
cannot forego the third on account of the necessities of 
my den ; and if any one is inclined to dispute my right 
to the fourth, let him speak.’ Awed by the majesty of 
his frown and the terror of his paws, they silently with- 
drew, resolving never to hunt again but with their 
equals,” 





POLITICAL ECONOMY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
No. III. 


Since writing our Jast Article under this head, we have 
found some account of the author of the old ‘ Dialogue’ 
under examination. He is mentioned by Anthony 
Wood in the First Part of his ‘ Fasti Oxonienses,’ by 
the name of William Stafford; but nothing more ap- 
pears to have been known about him by that diligent 
and inquisitive antiquary, except that he was the author 
of this Dialogue. The Dialogue itself, however, was 
reprinted, it appears, in 1751, and attributed to no less 
a person than William Shakspeare,—* the most ex- 
tensive and fertile genius,” say the editors, in their 
dedication to the king, “that ever any age or nation 
produced.” The author, as we have mentioned, dedi- 
cates his work to Queen Elizabeth, “ being, as it were, 
enforced,” he says, “ by your Majesty’s late and sin- 
gular clemency in pardoning certain my undutiful 
misdemeanour.” This expression the modern editors 
construed as an allusion to the famous deer-stealing 
exploit imputed by tradition to our great dramatist. 
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In the article on Shakspeare, in the first edition of the 
‘ Biographia Britannica,’ the work is referred to as an 
evidence which, if the assigned authorship could be 
depended on, would be absolutely decisive in the dis- 
pute about Shakspeare’s learning,—seeing thiat it con- 
tains many quotations from the Greek and Latin 
classics. Dr. Farmer, in his ‘ Essay on the Learning 
of Shakspeare,’ has noticed the matter, and set all 
doubt respecting it at rest. “The book (which he 
calls an “ extraordinary piece’) “ was not,” he observes, 
“written by Shakspeare. Strype, in his ‘ Annals,’ 
calls the author ‘some learned man,’ and this gave me 
the first suspicion. I knew very well that ‘ honest 
John (to use the language of Sir Thomas Bodley) did 
not waste his time with such baggage books as plays 
and poems;’ yet I must suppose that he had heard of 
the name of Shakspeare. After a while, I met with 
the original edition. Here, in the title-page, and at 
the end of the dedication, appear only the initials 
*‘W.S., Gent. ;’ and presently I was informed by An- 
thony Wood that the book in question was written, 
not by William Shakspeare, but by William Stafford, 
Gentleman, which at once accounted for the ‘ misde- 
meanour’ in the dedication; for Stafford had been 
concerned at that time, and was indeed afterwards, as 
Camden and the other annalists inform us, with some 
of the conspirators against Elizabeth, which he properly 
calls his ‘ undutiful’ behaviour.” Dr. Farmer adds, in 
a note, “* I have since observed that Wood is not the first 
who hath given us the true author of the pamphlet.” 

But to return to the Dialogue itself. It is now con- 
sidered to be proved that neither the rise of prices has 
been occasioned by the rise of rents, nor the rise of 
rents by the rise of prices; and that the evil would not 
be remedied either by the landlords universally re- 
ducing their rents, or the farmers the prices at which 
they sold their produce. Search must be made, there- 
fore, for another cause, and another remedy. 

The Capper conceives that the dearth is, in great 
part at least, the consequence of the late extensive 
enclosures of waste and common lands. That matter, 
the Doctor admits, deserves consideration; but he 
is not disposed to think that the enclosures can have 
been the cause of the high prices, although he allows 
that they have, for the last thirty years, been attended 
with one great inconvenience, in the popular dissatis- 
faction and frequent disturbances they had occasioned. 
“* Experience,” here observes the Knight, “* should seem 
to prove plainly that enclosures should be profitable, 
and not hurtful, to the commonweal; for we see that 
counties where most enclosures be are most wealthy, 
as Essex, Kent, Northamptonshire, &c. And I have 
heard a civilian once say, that it was taken for a maxim in 
his law, this saying,—* that which is possessed of many 
in common is neglected of all;’ and experience showeth 
that tenants in common be not so good husbands [ma- 
nagers] as when every man hath his part in severalty.” 

With regard to the alleged diminution of tillage and 
increase of pasturage of late years, the Doctor observes, 
in the first place, that most certainly it has not at any 
rate produced any deficiency in the usual supply of 
grain. Any decrease that had taken place in the quan- 
tity of land under the plough had been compensated by 
the unusval abundance of the harvests. ‘“ For many 
years past,” he says, “an acre has borne in England as 
much corn as two wont to do.” He adds, however, 
that there is only one way to prevent the inconvenient 
increase of pasturage, and that is, to make the profit of 
the plough as good as that of the grazier and the sheep- 
master. And this again is to be done in either of two 
ways, namely, either by raising the price of corn, or by 
diminishing that of wool. 

The Doctor then commences a very able argument 
in favour of the expediency of permitting the exporta- 
tiop of corn, Though confined in its application to 





this one point, the general principles upon which much 
of the argument is founded would equally go to esta- 
blish the policy of a generally free-trade in corn, and 
also in other commodities. He contends that the effect 
of permitting the free exportation of corn, though it 
might at first be to raise prices for a short time, would 
be ultimately to bring them, and to keep them, down. 
It is surely, he observes in the first place, the right of 
the husbandman to have the same liberty of carrying 
what he produces to the best market which is allowed 
to the breeder of sheep, and to other producers. When 
the Capper urges, as an objection to this doctrine, that 
corn is an absolute and universal necessary of life, and 
therefore not to be put on a level with other wares,-—the 
Doctor answers, “The more necessary that corn is, the 
more be the men to be cherished that reareth it.” His 
meaning is, not that the rearers of grain have, on the 
ground of the importance of their occupation, a superior 
claim upon the mere justice or generosity of the state, 
but that it is the interest of the state to see that their 
occupation is cherished and encouraged. The Knight 
asks how he would have men “ better cherished to use the 
plough?” ‘To let them,” he replies,“ have more profit 
by it than they have, and liberty to sell it at all times, 
and to all places, as freely as men may do other things. 
But then, no doubt, the price of corn would rise, specially 
at the first more than at length, yet the price would 
provoke every man to set the plough in the ground, to 
till waste grounds; yea, and to turn the lands that is 
now enclosed for pasture to arable; for every man will 
the gladder follow that wherein they see the more gains, 
and thereby must needs ensue both greater plenty of 
corn within the realm, and also much treasure should be 
brought into the realra by reason thereof. And besides 
that, plenty of all other victual increased among us.” 
All this, he maintains, would eventually produce greater 
cheapness, not only of corn, but of cattle also. 

This passage is very curious. We have here probably 
the first hint, indeed it amounts to a complete state- 
ment, of the argument by which it was long afterwards 
maintained by many of the ablest writers on these sub- 
jects, that the bounties granted in this country on the 
exportation of corn operated materially in keeping down 
prices at home. A bounty on the exportation of corn 
was first granted in 1689. A French author, M. Bou- 
lainvilliers, in a work entitled ‘ The Interests of France 
ill-understood in Affairs of Agriculture,’ and printed at 
Amsterdam in 1757, observes :—“ In other states, pri- 
vate persons pay the government for the exportation of 
grain; England acts quite otherwise, and pays them. 
*** As long as that monarchy thought only of its 
own subsistence, it always found itself short of the 
necessary ; it was very often obliged to have recourse 
to foreigners to make up the deficiency of the growth 
of the nation; but when it made its agriculture an ob- 
ject of commerce, the cultivation of its land became one 
of the most abundant in Europe.” He afterwards calls 
the granting of these bounties on exportation ‘ the 
best-concerted stroke of state of all those which have 
yet appeared in modern politics ;” and adds, “ Let us 
combine all the means which that monarchy hath put 
in use, for an age past, to establish its power, and we 
shall find that it is to this in particular she is indebted 
for her elevation.” Other passages to the same effect 
may be found collected in Mr. Charles Smith’s ‘ Tracts 
on the Corn Trade and Corn Laws,’ Supplement, 
chap. ii., 2nd edition, 1766. 

But what, now objects the Knight, should become of us 
in a year in which the crops chanced to bé deficient? In 
reply the Doctor argues that this calamity would in fact be 
much better provided for than it then was, by the greater 
extent of tillage, which, as he had already shown, his 
plan would ensure. In the market of the whole world, 
which that plan would open on the one hand to the 
farmer for the disposal of his produce, on the other to 
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the consumer for the purchase of corn, he contends that 
there would be always a sufficient demand and also a 
sufficient supply. Under the then state of the English 
law, he asks, might not other nations naturally and 
justly refuse to assist this country in a year of scarcity, 
seeing that we rigorously denied all aid to them in 
similar circumstances? And then comes the following 
passage, the enlightened spirit of which would do honour 
to the advanced knowledge and philosophy of the pre- 
sent age: “ Surely common reason would that one re- 
gion should help another when it lacketh ; and therefore 
God hath ordained, that no country should have all 
commodities, but that which one lacks another brings 
forth; and that that one country lJacketh this year, 
another hath plenty thereof commonly the same year, 
to the intent men may know that they have need one of 
another’s help, and thereby love and society to grow 
among all men the more. But here we would do as 
though we had need of no other country on earth, but 
to live all of ourselves, and as though we might make 
the market of all things as we list ourselves. For 
though God is bountiful to us, and sends us many 
great commodities, yet we could not live without the 
commodities of others. As for example, of Iron and 
Salt, though we have competently thereof, yet we have 
not the third part to suffice the realm, and that can in 
nowise be spared if we well occupy husbandry. Then, 
tar, rosin, pitch, oil, and steel, we have none at all ; 
and for wines, spices, linen clothes, silks, and coloyrs, 
though we might live indifferently without them, yet far 
from any civility should it be.” 

He afterwards contends that many of the things for 
which England was then dependent upon foreigners 
might either be “ clean spared,” or made in sufficient 
quantities within the realm. Among such articles he 
enumerates, “ as well looking-glasses as drinking, and 
also to glaze-windows, dials, tables, cards, balls, puppets 
(that is, we suppose, dolls), penners (pen-cases), ink- 


horns, tooth-picks, gloves, knives, daggs (daggers), | 


owches (jewellery), brooches, aglets (tags), buttons of 
silk and silver, earthen pots, pins and points, hawks’ 
bells, paper both white and brown.” Of none of these 
articles, it would appear, were there any then fabricated 
in England. Foreigners, too, it is added, “of our 
wool make cloths, caps, and kerseys; of our fells they 
make Spanish skins, gloves, and girdles; of our tin, 
saltcellars, spoons, and dishes; of our broken linen 
cloths and rags, paper both white and brown.” “ There 
is no man,” the speaker proceeds, “can be contented 
now with any other gloves than is made in France or in 
Spain; nor kersey but it must be of Flanders dye; 
nor cloth but French or fryseadowe (a kind of frieze, 
apparently) ; nor owch, brooch, or aglett, but of 
Venice making or Milan; nor dagger, sweard (sword), 
knife, or girdle but of Spanish making, or some out- 
ward country; no, not as much as a spur but that is 
fetched at the milliner. I have heard, within these 
forty years, when there were not of these haberdashers 
that sell French or Milan caps, glasses, knives, dag- 
gers, swords, girdles, and such things not a dozen in all 
London ; and now, from the towne to Westminster 
along, every street is full of them, and their shops 
glitter and shine of glasses, as well drinking as look- 
ing, yea, all manner of vessel of the same stuff ; painted 
cruises, gay daggers, knives, swerds, and girdles, that 
is able to make any temperate man to gaze on them 
and to buy somewhat, though it serve to no purpose 
necessary.” 

Most of these articles, it is observed, derive their 
value chiefly from the mere labour that has been be- 
stowed upon them, a labour which might occupy Eng- 
lish hands instead of being left to be all performed by 
foreigners, who thus do not need to go to distant lands 
to collect wealth from mines of gold and silver, “ when 
they can, of vile clay not far sought for, and of pryple 
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stones and fern roots, make good gold and silver, more 
than a great many of silver and gold mines would 
make.” It is conjectured that probably more than 
100,000/. is paid yearly out of England for these foreign 
luxuries, “only,” as it is expressed, “ for the labours 
of the workers of the same, which are set a-work all on 
our charge. * * Of our wool they make and dye 
kerseys, frenchadows (perhaps a kind of cloth originally 
fabricated in France), broad-cloths, and caps, beyond 
sea, and bring them hither to be sold again.” And 
though “strangers,” remarks the Knight, “ buy their 
wool dear, and pay twice custom, that is, both at going 
out of the wool and when it returns in cloths or caps, 
yet the same shall be better cheap than that which is 
made within the realm.” At this time, then, we sce 
England, in respect to manufactures, stood to the more 
advanced countries of the continent in much the same 
relation in which India stands to us at the present day. 
The same thing that is now done by England with the 
cotton of India was then done by Holland and Germany 
with the wool of England. ‘* Whereof that should 
come,” continues the Knight, “I would fain know.”— 
‘“* Whether,” replies the Doctor, “it cometh of our 
sloth, or of our chargeable fare, or of our idleness, which 
we Englishmen use percase (perchance) more than 
other nations, I know not.” How greatly must the 
English have changed since the time when they were 
thus accounted the idlest nation in Europe! The 
Doctor afterwards states an interesting fact in illustra- 
tion of the difficulty that was found to attend all 
attempts to introduce into the country even the simplest 
manufactures. He had himself, he says, once asked a 
bookseller why we had not white and brown paper 
made within the realm as well as they had made beyond 
sea; and, it is added, “ he answered me that there 
was paper made a while within the realm; at the last, 
the man perceived that made it that he could not afford 
his paper as good and cheap as it came from beyond 
the sea, and so he was forced to lay down making of 
paper.” In these circumstances the Doctor contends 
that it would be good policy to lay prohibitory duties on 
the importation from abroad of all such articles as 
could be equally well manufactured at home. It is 
proper to add, however, that the Knight is made to do 
battle with him very valorously and stoutly upon this 
point. And it is to be considered that the expediency 
of permitting a perfectly free competition on the part 
of foreigners is Sy no means so clear in regard to a 
manufacture which is yet in its infancy, or only about 
to be experimentally introduced into a country, as in the 
ease of one which has overcome the difficulties of its 
first establishment. If, after these natural difficulties 
are over, the manufacture cannot maintain itself against 
the freest foreign competition, it is plain that it must be 
in some essential respect unsuited to the country. So 
long, at all events, as it is only enabled to stand by the 
support of prohibitions, it is not a source of wealth, but 
an expense and a burden to the country, which might 
otherwise supply itself with whatever it obtains from 
the manufacture at a cheaper rate. But although, as a 
permanent arrangement, the protective system is thus 
clearly indefensible, it does not follow that it may not 
be sometimes beneficially applied as a temporary ex- 
pedient. A manufacture may require protection while 
taking root, which shall require none after it has taken 
root; just as the child requires support and tendence 
which the man ean dispense with. If this aid were 
denied to the child, he would never grow up to be a 
man. 


THE COW-TREE OF AMERICA, 
(From a Correspondent. ] 
Amonc the various productions of a bountiful Nature, 
few present themselves with a stronger claim to our 
notice and admiration than the cow-tree of America, 
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for the first aceurate account of which we are indebted 
to the labours of that distinguished traveller Baron Von 
Humboldt. Obscure notices of an earlier date had 
indeed pointed out the existence of plants affording a 
portable fluid, uniting to the colour and fluidity all 
the bland and nutritive qualities of animal milk; but, 
previous to the publication of Humboldt’s narrative, 
these notices attracted little attention, and were classed 
rather with the fictions of travellers than with the reali- 
ties of Nature. 

Of these notices the first which bears any probable 
reference to the tree subsequently noticed by Humboldt 
is the figure in one of the collections of the celestial tree, 
contained in Mexican drawings preserved in the Vatican, 
and referred to by Humboldt in the second volume of his 
‘ Researches concerning the Institutions and Monu- 
ments of the Ancient Inhabitants of America,’ trans- 
lated by the late Helen Maria Williams; at the thirty- 
second page of which we find the following passage, 
which manifestly refers, either to the Palo de Vaca of 
the coast of Venezuela, or to some tree possessing 
similar properties, existing, not improbably, in some of 
the less-perfectly explored districts of the kingdom of 
New Spain :—* Besides the tradition of the four suns, 
and the customs which we have already described, the 
Cod. Vatican. anon., No. 3738, contains severa! curious 
figures. Of these we shall mention, fol. 4, the Chi- 
chiuhalquehuitl, tree of milk, or celestial tree, that distils 
milk from the extremity of its branches, and around 
which are seated infants, who have expired a few days 
after their birth.” . 

It was hardly to be supposed that a production so 
singular as that of a tree which exhibited so extra- 
ordinary and almost incredible combination of animal 
and vegetable functions, should escape the notice of the 
earlier Spanish writers on the natural history of the 
Spanish dominions in the New World; but these ac- 
counts were so mixed up with the marvellous, as to be 
little, if at all, regarded by persons of judgment. Laet, 
a Dutch writer of the seventeenth century, appears to 
have been the first who paid any serious attention to 
their accounts; and in his ‘ Description of the West 
Indies,’ when noticing the productions of the province 
of Cumana, we find the following remarkable passage, 
quoted by Humboldt in the fourth volume of the English 
translation of his personal narrative, page 215 :—“‘ Inter 
arbores que sponte hic passim nascuntur, memorantur a 
scriptoribus Hispanis quedam que lactenum quemdam 
liquorem fundunt, qui durus admodum evadit instar 
gummi, et suavem odorem de se fundit; alie que li- 
quorem quemdam edunt instar lactis coagulati, qui in 
cibis ab ipsis usurpatur sine nord.”—Descr. Ind. Occid. 
lib. xviii., cap. 4, (ed. 1633) p. 672. (Among the trees 
which grow spontaneously in this province, the Spanish 
writers speak of some which yield a milky fluid, that 
becomes hard, like gum, and exhales an agreeable 
odour; and others which afford a liquor resembling 
coagulated milk, used as food by the inhabitants with- 
out producing any injurious effeets.) Such is the testi- 
mony of Laet, given upon the authority of the earlier 
Spanish historians, and clearly referring to the tree 
which Humboldt has since rendered so celebrated. 

So little, indeed, does the existence of such a tree 
appear to have gained credit, or even to have been 
known, in Europe previous to the scientific expedition 
of Humboldt and Bonpland, that the former of these 
travellers seems to have heard of it for the very first 
time on his visit to Porto Cabello, in the beginning of 
March, 1800 ; and until convinced of the reality of the 
fact by actual observation, he admits that he was led, 
from his previous knowledge of the acrid, bitter, and 
more or less noxious properties of the milky juices of 
plants in general, to regard the accounts he had re- 
ceived of this tree with doubt and suspicion. A trial of 
the milk, which he and his companion tasted for the 
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first time on his second visit to the plantation of Bar- 
bula, on his return from Porto Cabello by the new 
road to Valencia, completely removed his doubts, and 
satisfied him that the accounts he had received were 
neither fictitious nor exaggerated. “ We drank,” says 
this distinguished traveller, “‘ considerable quantities ot 
it in the evening, before we went to bed, and very early 
in the morning, without feeling the least injurious 
effect.” He describes this milk as tolerably thick, glu 

tinous, perfectly bland, and destitute of acrimony, and 
possessing an agreeable and balmy smell; and only 
complains of its glutinous property rendering it slightly 
disagreeable. This vegetable-milk forms a principal 
article of food with the negroes, and poor people who 
work in the plantations. They take it along with 
bread, made either of the root of the cassava ( janipha 
manihot), or of Indian corn (zea mayz) ; and, accord 

ing to the testimony of the major domo of the farm, 
these people grow sensibly fatter during the season in 
which this milk is obtained in the greatest abundance. 
But it is not in its appearance or taste alone that this 
milk resembles that of animals, but in its possession of 
a strongly-animalized substance, which separates from 
the liquid on its exposure to the air, and which the 
inhabitants regard as analogous to cheese, and name 
it accordingly. This extraordinary tree is supposed by 
Humboldt to be peculiar to the Cordillera of the coast, 
particularly from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo 

A few plants grow near the village of San Mateo, so 
celebrated for the cultivation of wheat; and it was alse 
found by that distinguished botanist, Mr. Bridemeyer 

at a distance of three days’ journey to the east of Ca 

raceas, in the valley of Caucagua, where it is known by 
the name of arbol de leche, or the milk-tree; and where 
the inhabitants, as Humboldt acquaints us, “ profess tc 
recognize, from the thickness and colour of the foliage, 
the trunks that yield the most juice,—as the herdsman 
distinguishes, from external signs, a good milch cow.” 
At the farm of Barbula, this vegetable fountain is more 
aptly termed the palo de vaca, or cow-tree. It rises, as 
Humboldt informs us, like the broad-leaved star-apple 
(chrysophyllum cainito), to a height of from thirty to 
forty feet, and is furnished with round branches, which, 
while young, are angular, and clothed with a fine heavy 
down. The leaves are alternate, petiolate, oblong, 
rounded at either extremity, and terminated with a very 
short point, or acumen,—very entire at their edges,-— 
their veins reticulated, and the primary ones projecting 
on the surface;—they are tough or leathery, very 
smooth, nine or ten inches in length, and hardly four 
in breadth: the petioles, or footstalks of the leaves, are 
thick, furrowed, smooth, eight or nine inches long, and 
unfurnished with stipules at their base. The flowers, 
unfortunately, have never yet been seen by any botanist, 
and hence nothing is known with certainty as to the 
genus to which it belongs: the fruit resembles the drupe 
of a walnut, is fleshy, globular, and (when recent ?) 
green, containing one or two one-seeded nuts. The 
trunk, on being wounded, yields its bland, agreeable, 
and nutritious fluid in the greatest profusion, especially 
at the rising of the sun. “ It is not here,” says Hum- 
boldt, “* the solemn shades of forests,—the majestic 

course of rivers,—the mountains wrapped in eternal 

frost,—that excite our emotion. A few drops of vege- 

table juice recall to our minds all the powerfulness and 

the fecundity of nature. On the barren flank of a rock 

grows a tree with coriaceous and dry leaves. Its large 

woody roots can scarcely penetrate into the stone. For 

several months of the year, not a single shower moistens 

its foliage. Its branches appear dead and dried; bnt 

when the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a sweet 

and nourishing milk. It is at the rising of the sun 

that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. The 

blacks and natives are then seen hastening from all 





quarters, furnished with large bowls to receive the 
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milk, which grows yellow, and tnickens at its surface. 
Some employ their bowls under the tree itself, others 
carry the juice home to their children. We seem to 
see the family of a shepherd who distributes the milk 
of his flock.” 

But although the existence of this tree has been sup- 
posed by our great naturalist to be confined to the 
narrow limits of the Cordillera of the coast of Vene- 
zuela, we are inclined, from other evidence, to believe 
that either the same, or a tree of the same or of a kindred 
genus is to be found far more extensively diffused 
throughout the forests of the New World. We have 
already noticed the Mexican tradition, preserved in the 
Vatican manuscript quoted by Humboldt, as furnishing 
a ground for believing that stocks of this tree formerly 
existed, and may perhaps yet be found, in some of the 
almost unknown regions of the extensive territory of New 
Spain; and we possess direct evidence of the existence 
of three distinct trees, possessing very nearly similar 
properties, in the vast and humid forests of the pro- 
vinces of Choed and Popayan. Mr. Thomas Higson, 
formerly engaged in commercial transactions in South 
America, but at present resident in the island of 
Jamaica, in a letter addressed to Mr. Watts, the British 
Consul at Carthagena, Columbia, of the date of the 
16th of May, 1824, speaks of three trees found in the 
forests adjoining to Ysconde and Citara (or Quibdo, 
the capital of the Chocd), and known to the inhabi- 
tants by the names of “ lyria, popa, and sande,” the 
two former of which yield an agreeable and nutritious 
milk, corresponding exactly with Humboldt’s account 
of the milk of the Palo de Vaca, and, like it, employed 
as an article of sustenance by the poorer inhabitants, 
although superciliously rejected by the more wealthy, 
who merely avail themselves of its viscosity to use it 
as a substitute for birdlime in catching parrots. The 
sande, however, which in appearance more closely re- 
sembles Humboldt’s tree, although it yields its milk in 
greater profusion, differs materially from it in its general 
properties, its milk being thinner, of a bluish cast, 
resembling skimmed milk, and less agreeable to the 
palate,—hence not employed, like the milk of both the 
lyria and the popa, for the purposes of aliment. This 
milk, however, notwithstanding its inferiority in this 
respect, is said to possess properties which fully counter- 
balance this deficiency, being convertible, by solar in- 
spissation, into a black gum, or extract, which is highly 
prized for its medicinal virtues, real or imaginary, 
especially as a topical application in affections of the 
pleura, or spleen. Such indeed is the estimation in 
which it is held, that it sells, in the valley of the Cauca, 
at the high price of one dollar per ounce, or a doubloon 
perlb. Mr. Higson regards the tree known in the 
provinee of Chocd by the name of lyria as identical with 
the Palo de Vaca of the coast of Venezuela. Of the 
correctness of this opinion we have no data for forming 
a correct judgment, especially as he enters into no 
details, and gives no description. The following par- 
ticulars respecting the popa are extracted from a portion 
of Mr. Higson’s journal, given in the letter already 
quoted, and containing the account of his expedition 
about twelve miles up the river from Ysconde, in com- 
pany with the alcaide and two other gentlemen, on the 
7th of May, 1522, for the purpose of examining this 
tree (which he observes to have been very abundant in 
the province of Popayan) in the spot where it grows. 
This tree, he says, yields an abundance of sweet and 
usomatic milk, of the consistence of good cream, and 
so white as to mark any substance upon which it falls 
with a very durable white stain: it mixes readily either 
with water or with spirits, and forms with ether an 
agreeable beverage. This milk constitutes, during the 
season in which it flows most abundantly, the chief 
subsistence, not only of the Indians and negroes, but 
also of the jaguars, whom instinct has taught to Jacerate 
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the bark with their claws, and catch the delicious fluid 
as it trickles down. The Indians and negroes obtain it, 
as Humboldt states, by incisions made in the bark, 
which Mr. Higson describes as being of considerable 
thickness, externally of an ash, and internally of a clay- 
red colour. Its nutritive qualities, he observes, are 
fully proved by the improved condition of all who feed 
on it during the season: this fully coincides with Hum- 
boldt’s account. Of this vegetable-milk Mr. Higson 
and his party drank several calabashes full, and were 
highly gratified with its taste. They then proceeded to 
cut down one of the trees, “ the loftiest of the forest,” 
as Mr. Higson says, in order to obtain specimens. The 
timber of this tree he describes as being “ white, of a 
free grain,” and well adapted for the manufacture of 
shingles. It had done blowing; but the blossoms, he 
was informed, were extremely showy, and, if we may 
judge from his account of the fruit, disposed in axillary 
racemes, or clusters. The fruit, he says, appeared to 
be about a month old, and grew in clusters, on short 
footstalks, from the ale of the leaves; they were 
scabrous, and of the size of small nutmegs: these he 
regards as berries, and not drupes,—a conjecture which, 
if well founded, would mark a considerable ditference 
between the tree of Ysconde (which is identical, he says, 
with that of the forests of the Eska, near Quibdo) and 
that of Venezuela. Another difference appears to exist 
in the admixture of a number of abortive fruits with the 
fertile ones in the branches, which seems to imply ‘that 
the tree producing them was monecious, or had distinct 
male and female flowers growing in the same cluster. 
The branches of the tree he describes as uniformly 
trichotomous, or divided into threes. The leaves had 
short footstalks, were coriaceous, hearted at the base, 
emarginate and pointed, covered over with a number 
of semiglobular glands; all which particulars mark a 
considerable difference from Humboldt’s tree. 

In speaking of the popa, we had nearly forgotten to 
notice one most valuable property of its milk, mentioned 
by Mr. Higson in his letter to Mr. Watts, namely, its 
forming, when boiled with the gum of the mangle-tree, 
(sapium aucuparium?) tempered with wood-ashes, a 
valuable glue, which is capable of resisting the. effects 
of humidity. 

A considerable number of plants of the Palo de Vaca 
were introduced into this country, a few years since, 
from the province of Venezuela, by a person of the 
name of Fanning ; but they have all, as we have reason 
to believe, perished. More recently, the fruit has been 
sent to this country by Sir Robert Ker Porter; but 
from having been too long gathered before it was sent 
off, it does not promise to vegetate. 





Pericarp, Nut. 


(Pericarp and Nut of the Palo de Vaca, or Cow-Tree of Veneauela, of the 
natural size; from Specimens received from Sir R. K. Porter on the 17th 
of June, 1835, Kquatorial diameter of the pericarp, two inches; pelar dia- 
meter, one inch seven-eighths. } , 
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